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move through the intervening places. We reply by making a distinction 
— if through the term was we understand to be at rest, then we deny that 
the body was at any of the places through which it moved: but if by was 
existence is meant, then we say," etc. But where is this ambiguous term 
' was ' on which the whole point depends ? It ought to be in the clause 
which reads, ' whether it does not also move through the intervening 
places' (rogabit: An in locis intermediis non fuit?). 

These are rather extreme examples, to be sure, but they do not give an 
unfair impression of the general character of the translation. 

Some authors might be translated in this free and easy way without 
serious harm, but with Spinoza every word tells, and it is a pity that 
the translation should be less clean-cut and unambiguous than the 
original. 

H. Austin Aikins. 
Western Reserve University. 

A Reconciliation between Structural and Functional Psychology. Mary 
Whiton Calkins. The Psychological Review, March, 1906. Pp. 61-81. 
Prof essor ' Calkins's article is the presidential address at the Cam- 
bridge meeting of the American Psychological Association. It includes 
(1) a defense of the ' conscious self as basal fact in psychology,' (2) a 
reconciliation, through the offices of this self, of structural and functional 
psychology and (3) a description of consciousness in terms of structure 
and of personal relation. The object of the paper is ' to show that the 
two conceptions, structural and functional, are readily combined if only 
the basal fact of psychology be conceived as a conscious self, that is, 
as a self -being-conscious.' The possibility of the ' combination ' or ' rec- 
onciliation ' or ' harmony ' of the two conceptions lies in the alleged 
fact that ' a self -being-conscious is not only analyzable into elements, 
but is also a complex of relations to its environment, social and physical.' 
The most noteworthy feature in the address is the new position taken 
by the author with regard to the doctrine of ' selves.' In earlier exposi- 
tions, the ' psychology of selves ' has been made coordinate with ' struc- 
tural ' or ' process ' psychology. Any mental experience whatsoever, it 
has been urged, may be treated either as an idea or event ' without any 
reference at all to any self,' or as an experience of a ' self ' or ' ego.' ' 
Now, however, Miss Calkins declares that ' in spite of the abstract pos- 
sibility of conceiving consciousness as a series of ideas and psychology 
as the science of this stream of ideas, I am none the less convinced that 
not the idea, but the self, should be taken as the basal fact of psychology.' 
This conviction is defended in two ways : (1) ' the idea is itself an ab- 
straction which invariably implies a self ' and (2) no description in terms 
of process gives ' a full and adequate account of actual conscious experi- 
ence.' These defects of process psychology may be eliminated by sub- 

*Cf. 'An Introduction to Psychology,' 1901, pp. v, 12, 149 ff.; also, 'Der 
doppelte Standpunkt in der Psychologie,' 1905. 
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suming both structural and functional under self psychology. The 
author is careful to repeat that by ' self as fundamental fact of psychol- 
ogy ' she means neither the psychophysical organism nor the philosophical 
or sociological self, but the ' psychological self ' — ' an object of immediate 
experience.' Thus conceived, the self is the instrument of the promised 
reconciliation. The argument runs as follows: First, self psychology is 
structural psychology because it employs the method of analysis into ele- 
ments, which is the essential feature of structural psychology. Secondly, 
self psychology is functional psychology because it regards and sets a 
value to the experienced relations of self to environment. To be sure, 
functional psychology, in so far as it forms an alliance with biology, 
alienates itself from the more generic form; but, in so far as it remains 
true to its ' cardinal conception,' that of ' consciousness as involving in- 
ternal relation to environment,' it falls naturally under self psychology, 
and the reconciliation is complete. " Consciousness, which always im- 
plies a conscious self, is a complex alike of structural elements and of 
relations of self to environment." 

It is, perhaps, captious to suggest that, in the proposed settlement of 
differences, the arbiter rather absorbs than ' reconciles ' the disputants. 
Assuming, however, that the latter were willing to be devoured in the 
interests of harmony, it would behoove outsiders to rest content were it 
not that the quarrel — if quarrel there really be — is far more a matter 
of psychologists than of psychologies. The dispute, so far as dispute 
exists, springs more from temperamental diversity and from disparity of 
interest than from any incompatibility of structure and function. Prac- 
tically all psychologists would, I believe, if the distinction in question 
became general, acknowledge the validity and value, under some form, 
of both procedures. What is of primary importance is not that the dif- 
ferences of structure and function should be moderated by a tertium quid, 
but that the investigator should know when he is dealing directly with 
consciousness itself and when with relationships, dependencies and func- 
tions, and that he should be able, in either case, to use appropriate instru- 
ments and methods. 

To revert to the ' reconciliation ' itself, it may fairly be asked whether 
the assumption of a ' self ' serves to establish more than a formal harmony 
of the alleged differences. Is it not as simple and as natural to regard 
conscious experience from both points of view under discussion, but with- 
out reference to the self? Moreover, can the self, once discovered and 
admitted, as 'basal fact,' into psychology, be made to stand in any vital 
relation to both structure and function ? The relationship with the former 
is not unlike that of foster-parentage. Structural analysis has not, as a 
matter of fact, usually been regarded as analysis of the 'self,' nor does 
the method depend for its existence upon the ' self.' At most (as the 
argument of the address concedes) the self is only supplementary: it can 
adopt and protect and improve, but it can not originate. To functional 
psychology, on the other hand, the psychology of selves stands in a much 
more intimate relation. The parentage in this case is real. Indeed. 
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we may pass beyond the figure of generation and say that self psychology 
is a species of functional psychology. But we must not confuse the 
species with the genus. There is also the psychophysical kind, which, 
however much its ' biological excrescences ' need ' pruning,' is to be 
reckoned with. Then there is the function that springs, independently 
of the ' self,' from the mental process as such or from the organized group 
of processes. Again, function may imply not conscious relation of self 
to self, but ' transcendence ' in general or, finally, the reaction of con- 
sciousness upon itself (a kind of function common, e. g., in the writings 
of Stout and Lipps). These types of function are, in all probability, not 
all coordinate, and the list lays no claim to finality, but the very fact 
that the word ' functional ' is employed in psychology in so many different 
senses should serve as a warning against hasty generalizations regarding 
the use of the term. 

Despite the author's intentions, the address seems, then, to the present 
writer, strongly to indicate that self psychology is essentially a type of 
the psychology of function; that it is, therefore, as in the earlier exposi- 
tions it appeared to be, coordinate with and not inclusive of structural 
psychology. Thus regarded, it is, without doubt, in a position to perform 
— or, better, to complete — an important and timely service for psychology, 
namely, to supply a systematic and psychological account of the functions 
and relationships of the conscious individual. 



I. Madison Bentley. 



COBNELL UlOVEBSITY. 
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